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CONCERNING THE HANFSTAENGL CARBON 
PRINTS AFTER OLD MASTERS. 

It is a far cry from the first light prints of Daguerro to the 
perfection of the modern Carbon print — the last word in pho- 
tographic art, for while all other direct methods of printing 
from the original negative depend for producing their "tone" 
on some process of tinting or staining the print through chem- 
ical action, which is uncertain as to uniformity, beside being 
dubious as to permanency, — the carbon process is alone in 
using body colors, or pigments, to secure the varying tones, 
ranging from the deepest velvety black, through sepia, san- 
guine, blue, and green. The basis of these colors is the "In- 
dia ink" of commerce; one of the protean forms of the un- 
alterable chemical element, Carbon. The gradations in the 
prints by this process, from highest light to darkest shadow, 
are produced by the proportionate action of light, through the 
dark and clear parts of the negative, resulting in thicker or 
thinner layers of the pigment-material remaining after de- 
velopment. It is Nature's own alchemy, controlled by man, 
the conqueror. 

But all good photographic prints primarily depend on good 
negatives. Long-continued and patient experimenting with 
negative plates is required to grant the deftness born of long 
experience, which makes the perfect printing possible. 

Will you look, then, over the portfolios of the Hanfstaengl 
house and be convinced how thoroughness as well as skill has 
demonstrated the photographic" conquest of the sombre hues 
of a low-toned canvas? In these portfolios you may find how 
closely the sepia carbon prints approximate the mellow and 
harmonious tones of most of the paintings by Old Masters. 

There is a goodly collection. You may almost find a history 
of art in these reproductions of the best work of all schools. 

There is the Italian Renaissance with examples by Squar- 
cione, the founder of the Paduan school, by Andrea Mantegna. 
by the early Venetians, Giovanni Bellini, Luigi Vivarini and 
Carlo Crivelli. 

I am mentioning but a few names of each school. Many 
others are also represented. 

Among the Umbrians we find Perugino, Raphael, Pinturic- 
chio. The Cinque-Cento gives Leonardo da Vinci, and Ber- 
nardino Luini. There are prints after the work of Michael 
Angelo, Sebastiano del Piombo and Andrea del Sarto, the 
Florentines. And the Lombard school is accounted for by 
Correggio and Parmegianino. 

The splendid colorists and facile draughtsmen of the Vene- 
tian school comprise Giorgione, Palma Vecchio, Paris Bor- 
done, Titian Vecellio, of course, Bonvicino, Moroni, well 
known from his characteristic portraits in the National Gal- 
lery at London, Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, - and Tacopo da 
Ponte. 

Then we may turn to the other schools. Of the early Flem- 
ish we have work of Hubert and Tan van Eyck, Hans Mem- 
ling and Quentin Massys. Of Rubens there are no less than 
two hundred numbers, and a hundred and fifty of the works 
of Anthonv van Dyck, fifty from Frans Hals and over one 
hundred of the masterpieces of the incomparable Rembrandt 
van Rvn. while Terborch, Van Ostade, Van der Heist Gerard 
Dou, Gabriel Metsu, Hobbema, Cuyp and Paul Potter are all 
strongly arraved. 

We may then group together the. work of Holbein Durer 
and Cranach; Zurbaran, Murillo and Velasquez- Nichols 
Poussin, Claude Lorrain, Watteau. Lancret, Greuze • Hogarth 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney; Lawrence. Turner and 
Landseer— surely, an enumeration of the world's art ?ems 

A visit to the New York establishment of this well-known 
house is worth while. 




MEINDERT HOBBEMA. 

THE AVENUE MIDDELHARNIS. 
National Gallery, London 
From a Hanfstaengl Carbon Print. 

IN STUDIO AND GALLERY. 

There are several studios worth visiting on the north side 
of Twenty-third Street, between Sixth and Seventh Ave- 
nues. There are Paul Cornoyer, H. Reuterdahl, C. Myles Col- 
lier and others who have their atelier in that busy quarter of 
the town. Let us stop at Col. Collier's. He always has a glad 
hand to welcome one, and if you are intimate with him he will 
keep right on with his brush-work — and how interesting it is 
to watch a painter at work. 

Marines with boats have been painted by Mesdag, by Dupre., 
by Weissenbach, by many others— Collier paints these and 
paints them in his own way. You might consider his work a 
combination of these three men. The infinite variety of Na- 
ture's impressions on individual artists is well proved. The 
best part of this artist's work is his sky-scape. The luminous 
cloud effects, the sun in hiding, yet resplendent in its golden 
rays that tip the clouds with rosy light. And vet there is 
nothing strained in his light analysis, like there is in Turner, 
whose straining of the serene ray through a pi ism, decom- 
poses that of which the very essence is unity. Such unity 
dominates the light we find in Collier's work, as it is further 
softened and tempered by atmospheric effects. His "North 
Sea Trawler," starting from the shore, exemplifies the point 
I make, as does "Parting," where a tug which has towed a brig 
out of the harbor leaves the vessel to proceed on her way with 
all sails set. "A Breezy Day in the English Channel," with 
half a dozen fishing smacks scudding along, has a briny taste 
a genuine marine feeling. ' 

The landscapes of this artist are equally interesting. 

* * * 

The Fishel Adler & Schwartz Gallery exhibits two examples 
of Adolph Schreyer. ' 

Schreyer has done great work in his day. He was when 
he wanted to be, a painter and a draughtsman, who joined to 
a grand and bold conception a profoundly poetic sentiment 
It lias been said of him that he combined the characteristics 
ot Delacroix. Decamps and Fromentin, at the same time re- 
maining original. His color was a happy mingling of dreamv 



